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can usually smooth away practical diffi-
culties. Even when generous measures
are imposed on a bureaucracy by the
powers above, they are apt to suffer a
sea change before being transmuted into
the law of the land. We have seen this
in the case of the Welby Commission;
we have seen it in the rtiles tinder Lord
Morley's Councils Act. Still less is it to
be thought that officials, and in particular
those trained in the secretariats, will, when
appointed to high offices of control, con-
ceive it their duty to inaugurate or to
endorse a popular policy. Contrast the
attitude of such to Lord Ripon on the
one hand and to Lord Curzon on
the other. In spite of plausible protests
to the contrary, we must clearly recognize
that a bureaucracy, as such, is, and from
its nature will always be, hostile to a
popular movement.
In India at the present day the gulf
between officials and educated native
opinion yawns ever wider, its depths
fraught with sinister possibilities. To
translate the position into terms of English